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IX. — On Herodotus' g and Aeschylus' s Accounts of the Battle 

of Salamis. 

Bt ERNEST G. SIHLER, 

FELLOW IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVEK8ITT. 

The Persian wars and the narrative of Herodotus may seem 
to belong to those classic subjects about which really the last 
word has been said. As for the battle of Salamis, a very 
recent writer on Greek History, Mr. Cox,* says : " So began 
the conflict in which the Athenians found themselves opposed 
to the Phenicians, who had the wing toward Eleusis and the 
west, while the lonians toward the east and the Piraeus faced 
the Lacedaemonians. Beyond this general arrangement and 
the issue of the fight, the historian himself admits that of this 
memorial battle we practically know nothing." 

Still I have undertaken a closer comparison of those accounts 
of the battle of Salamis and the events immediately succeeding, 
which are given by Herodotus and Aeschylus respectively. 
The late Pi-ofessor M. Haupt, of Berlin, in his expository 
lectures on the Persae, a few years ago (1873), suggested 
that some tangible results might still be gained by such a 
separate and especial review. 

In the preparation of this paper I have had occasion to 
make more or less use of recent contributions by two German 
scholars : 

(1) Professor Adolph Kirchhoff, of Berlin, published in 1868 
in the Abhandlungen of the Royal Berlin Academy, a research, 
" Ueber die Ahfassungszeit des Herodoteisehen Geschichts- 
werkes"; and to this he afterwards added a supplementary 
paper in the Abhandlungen for 1871 ; 

(2) In the Munich Academy's Sitzungsberichte, 1876, there 
is a treatise by Wecklein, " Ueber die Tradition der Per- 
serkriege." 

Kirchlioff has made a number of shrewd calculations about 
the time and the place of the composition of the several main 
portions of Herodotus's work. According to Kirchhoff's course 



•"General History of Greece," p. 201. 
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of argument, which I take pleasure in accepting, the latter 
part of book v.* and the remaining books (vi., vil., viil.jix.)? 
were composed by Herodotus at Athens, between 432-31 and 
428-27, when the work was broken off. Weckleinf brings 
forward four main points : 

1. Tradition affected by religious and moral conception of 
the Hellenes. 

2. The tendency to depict the great past as splendidly and 
gloriously as possible, and to obliterate whatever might seem 
a blemish on the magnificent canvas. 

3. The anecdotal and partly legendary character of tradition. 

4. Personal inclination and dislike, hatred of factions, feuds 
of Greek commonwealths affecting tradition. 



The intentions of the historian were faithful and sincere, 
and, within a certain range, unbiassed ; and there is certainly 
no cause for the passionate indictment found against Herodo- 
tus by the author of the treatise, ^repl rrjs 'Hpodorov Kaicoij^ttac-J 
Herodotus made earnest exertions to gather authentic informa- 
tion, IV. 16 : oiiStvoc yap Si) avrmrcu) clSivai ipa/icvov Siva/iai 
Trv5i(r^ai'. . .II. 28: eiri fiaKp&rarov tffvSo/iijv, etc. As this honesty 
of intention may be safely taken for granted, we ask: What 
indications are found in Herodotus himself regarding his own 
sources of information? He says once for all (vii. 152), tyi> 

St 6<pei\u> \iyciv ra Xeyufieva, wei^ta^ai yc fikv oh ■Kavrcn:aaiv ofeiXio, 

Kal fioi TovTo TO ETToc tj^tVw Ej TTOiVTa Tov \6yov. Similarly (iv. 

195) : raOra il fiiv tort AXij^t'wc, ovk oTSa, ra St Xt'ytrat ypaipb). 

His wi<»'-&ai'o;uat and his jjcouiro have each its separate force. 
Mere Xiycrai seems less distinct than Xiyovat, and this again 
less so than Xeyovm with a specified subject or subjects. 



»For this portion is the one which concerns us alone in the present investiga- 
tion. Kirchhoff's arguments {iriaretc and immaTEti) are especially strong in 
this portion of the paper. 

tP. 241,sqq. 

} See Volkmann, Leben und Schrifien des Plutarch (Berlin, 1869). The strength 
of Boeotian patriotic feeling seems to betray itself, e. g. even in the estimate of 
Demosthenes and the slighting and unfavorable tone of many passages found in 
Plutarch's life of that man. 
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The strange character of this or that subject matter some- 
times seems to force a Xiytrai from his pen. Authorities 
for tradition are but rarely indicated, as a rule only when 
conflicting traditions prevail. Thus (iii. 9) oSroc (ikv o 

vi^avuiTEpoc tZv \6yii>v eiptfrai' Sei Se Kal tov tjoaov irt^avoy, iwel 
yt drj Xeytrai, pr)%vai. Again (ill. 120, 121), ol fikv Sfi 

fiiv faal K. T. \ ol 2t eXcKTOO vtc Xiyovai Trifiif/ai, . . the 

preference of the writer being thus indicated. See also i. 82, 
III. 1, 2, III. 32, IV. 154, V. 85, sqq., and most especially v. 44, 
in the account of the memorable feud between Croton and 
Sybaris. 

To come nearer to the point under consideration: What 
evidence is there of Herodotus's acquaintance with, and 
utilization of, literature then existing? The statement (i. 
12, 8) that Archilochus was a contemporary of Lydian 
Gyges, mentioning the latter iv la^ij^w Tpi^iTpw, Stein calls an 
interpolation; Dietsch does not seem to have been offended 
by it. The expression (ii. 2) "EXXiji-ec U Xiyovac ciXXa rt 
fiaraia K. r. X., according to Stein, refers to such Greek writers 
as had either written on Egypt, as Hecataeus of Miletus, 
or had caused the dissemination of incidental notices, like 
Pindar. Stein quotes similar noticing and criticizing of 
authors without direct mention being made of names: ii. 
16, 4; II. 20, 1; ii. 45, 2; iv. 36, 6. Iq vi. 55, axXoi<7. 

yap vepi avrdy e'lpriTai, kaaofuv avra, . . Stein thinks reference 

is made to Xoyoypafoc like Hecataeus, Pherecydes, Charon. 
In II. 135, he mentions Sappho: Iv fiiXei KareKipTofiriae k. t. X.; 
in III. 32 he quotes a yv<i^ij from Pindar; in iv. 13 the 
Arimasp^a of Aristeas of Proconnesos ; in iv. 32 Hesiod is 
mentioned, and the Homeric authorship of the 'Ex/yovoe is 
doubted ; in v. 95 Alceus's escape at Sig^um is quoted from 
Alcaeus's own yut'Xij; the exhibition of Phrynichus's tragedy, 
MiXr/Tov aXwais is told with interesting detail, vi. 21 ; add also 
VII. 6. As for Aeschylus, his name is expressly mentioned 
only once — II. 156. Speaking of the view in Egyptian mythol- 
ogy that Bubastis (corresponding to Artemis) was the daughter 
of Isis (the analogon of Demeter), Herodotus goes on to say: 

« TOVTOV Si TOV \6yov Kal ovdevos aXXov Ato-j^vXec o 'EvfopuDVOc 
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ijpTtaae to lyi) ^pwrw, fiovvoe Sq TrotrjTewv tuv irpoyevo/xeviaV iiroitjae 
yap Aprefuv (Ivai ^yarepa ATi/xriTpos. 

Herodotus mentions (vi. 114) the feat of Cynegirus, son 
of Euphorion, brother of Aeschylus, in the battle of Marathon. 
This must lead us to infer that Herodotus made especial 
inquiries amongst members of the family of Aeschylus — ^his 
primary interest, I should think, being in the person of 
Aeschylus himself. 

It is very probable that, in his general dramatic arrange- 
ment, especially from the account of Xerxes's expedition 
on (Book VII. initio), Herodotus was not a little affected 
(consciously or unconsciously) by Aeschylus and the other 
Attic dramatists, and still more in the general moral and 
religious views in which tlie influence of Aeschylus is espe- 
cially perceptible, as in the doctrine that the u/3/)ic* of man is 
sure to be met by divine punishment. It is certainly note- 
worthy that, according to KirchhofE, he resided at Athens 
during the composition of this portion of his history. True, 
he does notf mention Aeschylus at all in his entire narrative 
of that battle, of which the son of Euphorion was the veteran 
and the poet. Ndtlier does he make any general allusion to 
the Persae — a reference, I mean, without direct quotation or 
mentioning the work or name of the author, so far as I can 
see. But the play of the Persae, if any of the Aeschylean 
dramas, had long ago become the common property of Athens ; 
it had been exhibited (472 b. c.) some forty years before 
Herodotus wrote this portion of his book ; and the Ranae 
of Aristophanes shows how thorough was the acquaintance 
with the tragedies of the ancient Mapa^a»»'o/»axo£ which the 
general public in Athens must be believed to have possessed. 

Wecklein, after making a comparative quotation of such 
passages in both authors as go to show that Herodotus 
derived much of his moral and religious treatment of tradi- 
tion from Aeschylus, quotes passages where there seems to be 

* Cf. especially the speeches and conversation of Artabanus in book vii. 

t But any fine argumentum. de silentio must fall to the ground. This is one of 
the occasions when we must recall the trite literary fact that ancient classic 
historiography intended to be, not a systematic exposition of documentary 
evidence, but a work of literary art. 
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a resemblance even of language, which may perhaps be set 
down as reminiscences on the part of Herodotus : 

5 Herod, vii. 16, 4, ee. ..avdpuvav kokuv ifiMai oi^Movai, 
X Pers. 753, rayra toi kokoIc 6/jtXiJv avSpaai StSaancTai. 

C Herod. VII. 5, 'A^tpiulovc epyaca/ii-vovc 7roW.a i^ Kana Ilipaa;. 
\ Pcrs. 236, Kal arpaToq Towvrog Ip^ac iroXXa d^ M^rfouf KUiid. 
C Herod. , deifiaha //y o vavTucoQ KaKuduQ tov ve^bv izpoaSiXiiacTai. 
\ Pers. 728, vavrtKn^ irrpnrof (crexuiJetf vel^bv uTieae arpardv. 

The Persae begins to assume the tone of connected narrative 
from vs. 337. In Herodotus we may begin our review with 
VII. 75. Themistocles despairs of the willingness of the 
Peloponnesian portion of the Hellenic fleet to remain in the 
sound any longer ; he sends his trusted slave Sikinnos to the 
Persian host to inform thein of the intended movement of the 
Hellenic fleet. Now Aeschylus, from the truly Panhellenic 
and religious standpoint which he takes in the drama, fore- 
goes the mentioning of any names on the Greek side at all. 
Herodotus then of course is more specific in this point as 
well as more exact. Aesch. Pers. 355 : 

av^p yhp 'HXXtpf «f 'A^&Tjvaiuv arpaTov 
eldov f Aeft iratdl a(^ Sip^y ride, k, t. X 

But Herod. VIII. 75: avSpa ry oivofia fih- f/y ^iKivyot, 

otceVijc St Kai waiiayuiyoc >iv tUv Gt/iiotocXtoc iraihiitv' k. t. \. The 

subsequent changes of position in the Persian fleet are pre- 
sented as the immediate consequence of the wily Athenian's 
mauoeuvi-e by both writers, Aesch. Pers. 364, sqq. 

Regarding the time given by Aeschylus as a direct royal 
order (Pei-s. 364 : " When Sol should cease to burn the earth 
with his rays"), Herodotus is more accurate, and I think 
consciously so. He may have gathered the more exact data 
from Athenian veterans of Salamis, possibly. He says (viii. 
76) : " When midnight came " Qirtih) lyivovro ficcai via-ce, 
av^ov K. T. X.). 

And now about the position of the Persian fleet : 

(1.) What was it before the message of Themistocles? 

When the Persian fleet first came on from Euboea (viii. 67 

sq.), Plialeron was made the station of the fleet — council of 

war — order to move forward — the day too far advanced to 

make an actual attack : kvifyov rac vt'ac 'vr\ r^y ZaXa^Tva cat 
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TtapeKpi^riaav ZiaTa\^ivT€s gar !)(TV\irit'. This lUUSt mean 

along the coast of Salamis, and pointed towards the same. 
What portion of the coast? Of course opposite Salamis- 
town, where the Greek fleet lay in the harbor. At the same 
time the position of the Persian fleet, then, must have been 
one which left it possible for the Greeks to escape. 

(2) What was it after Themistocles's message ? In this 
matter the presentation of Grote will, I think, bear correction, 
as we shall see hereafter. The language of Herodotus is as 

follows (VIII. 76, 5): dv^yov fitf TO an' timiptts xipag* KvicXovfievot 
vpos r»)v SaXa^Tva, ayrjyoy St ol aix(j)i nyv Kiov Kal rijv Kvvoaovpay 
T C.T ay fiiv 01 KaTii-)(ov ti f^^XP^ M.Qvvv)(irjs iravra tov Ttop^fidv T^<n 

vr)vai. Taking the attributive modification ro air' l(nrepr]e as a 

prolepsis coordinate to the following ol A/n^t rtrayfiivoi, 

which is Stein's view also, the rendering of the passage would 
be : " On the one hand they brought into position the wing 
destined for the west side (more accurately the northwest) of 
their line, effecting a blockade towards Salamis, and on the 
other hand those ordered to take position in the neighborhood 
of Keos and Kynosura moved into position, and thus held the 
strait entire with their ships up to Munychia." 

Now Grote f professes to understand the first section of this 
movement, but not the second. He certainly misapprehends 
the meaning (viz. the temporal relation) of ol afifl t^p Kiov « 

xai Tiiv Kvfomvpav Tirayfiivoi. This, like ro air' kajriprit; Kepat, 

must be taken as a kind of proleptical statement, in which 
Herodotus has in view the actual condition resulting from 
the moving into position. From this irpwTov ^^tOSoe on the 
part of the eminent scholar results his rather wild topograph- 
ical criticism. He will not admit any Keos or. Kynosura on 
or near the coast of Salamis ; he professes to know only of 
a cape Kynosura on the eastern coast of Attica, and of an 
island of Keos southeast of Cape Sunion (the well-known 
home of Simonides, Prodicos, etc.). In the first place he 



• There was no necessity, of conrse, of adding any tiling like nal to npoc t^v 
Tju, simply because that was already in position, being about the general head- 
quarters of the fleet, the Piraeus. 

t Chapter 41, Vol. iv., p. 476. 
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confounds Ke'oc and Ktwc* Then, Ke'oc and Kwoampa certainly 
were the names of points on the Salaminian coast, opposite 
the Piraeus. Between the latter harbor and the former points 
the Persians took position, reaching fully across, as Herodotus 



The only difficulty would be about the duality of names, 
Ke'oc and Kvvooovpa. Pape, and Stein likewise, take them as 
the two different names of the same cape. But they seem to 
have overlooked the repetition of the article dufl riiv Mov 
T€ Kai njy Kvvoaovpav. Heuce I for my part should prefer to 
join Spruner's view as expressed in his plan of the battle : 
Kvvoaovpa for the long " bill " (the English for the Greek 
" tail ") running out straight eastwardly, and Kwc the next 
point jutting out, down the Salaminian coast. 



What now is the accpunt of the eye-witness, Aeschylus ? 
These are his lines (which we may consider to be important) 
about the matter, given as the royal order, vss. 366, sqq. 

raf oj VEtPW ffri^of ucv ev aroi xoiq t ptalv 
(1) ^KirAoiif ^vXaaativ (2) Koi ndpovc ahppd'Sov; 
(3) dX/laf (Je ki>kX^ vf/aov Aiavroc ncpi^ 

The words ev <rroixoic rpiiTiv must, I think, be connected with 
the following epexegetical infinitives. Thus alone it would 
be made clear what the tliree <n-o7xot really are. The first 
line takes a position cuirXovc tpvXaaiTcii', to watch the artvov, 
the strait between the capes of Kt'oe and Kwuirovpa, and the 
Attic harbor-line. Tlie next (n-oTxoc is the one which takes 
the east side of the sound itself from the Piraeus to Eleusis, 
the vopovQ aXippo^ovQ. These two <TToi\oi tally exactly with the 
two lines of the Persian position indicated by Herodotus. He 
made the final composition of this portion of his narrative in 
Athens, about 429 ; how could he locate a cape of Kwoaovpa 
and of Ke'oc when there were none? Besides, we cannot 
but think that in his first sojourn at Athens even before he 
went to Thurii, Herodotus must have closely studied and 
examined the region. It was the theatre, or a very prominent 

* See Pape, Woerterbudi der Gr. Eigennamen, s. t. 
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part of the theatre, where the fifth act of the great drama was 
enacted which Herodotus even at that time must have com- 
prehensively conceived as a drama. The naive piety of the 
Halicarnassian traveller certainly felt a lively satisfaction on 
account of the close correspondence of certain ■xpi'rfioi of 
" Bakis" with the actual events. But so far am I from 
dreaming with Grote that Herodotus was capable of arbitrarily 
saddling topographical names from the " Bakian" oracles on 
the coast of Salamis, that I do not hesitate to call such 
criticism absurd and unworthy of so eminent a scholar as 
Grote is, and I would rather assume, with Wecklein, that 
these oracles were in matter of fact vaticinia post eventum. 
The pious and reverential attitude of tlje good and honest 
liistorian I certainly do not share; at the same time I believe 
(as Wecklein does) that the names of places occurring in the 
" Bakian" oracles in the form then current agreed perfectly 
with the actual names of actual points on the Salaminian 
coast. 

But we must return from this necessary episode to our com- 
parative review. What about the third in-olxoc of Aeschylus : 

This is very probably the line between the western coast 
of Salamis and Megaris, the line mentioned by Diodorus 
(Ephorus) and Plutarch.* 

As for the island of Psyttaleia, the Persians took possession 
of it at onc.e, at the same time that their fleet moved into 
position. It was an important link in the chain of concerted 
measures. These were designed to make absolutely sure of 
nothing less than the annihilation of the Hellenes. The 
matter is mentioned by both, but in a different order by each 
author. Herodotus's office was not only to tell of events, 
but also to reconstruct their order. He gives it (76, 3, sqq.) 
as a part of the dispositions made by Xerxes in the night, 
immediately after Themistocles's message. But Aeschylus 
relates things as a veteran reproducing his recollections and 
impressions. He seems to retain the order in which things 



•Diodorus, xi. 17. Plutarch, Themistocles, 12. 
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came to his notice on the day of battle. It was the order 
in which the drama of the great engagement remained in his 
memory ever after. Hence in Aeschylus Psyttaleia is not 
introduced before v. 445, when he relates how the Greeics, in 
the advancing tide of tlieii- victory, made a descent on the 
island and slaughtered the Persians holding it. But at the 
same time there is expressed the original purpose of Xerxes 
in the measure (v. 450):. 

tttravda K^./iiTru Tor<T^\ OTrwf, urav vt'ijv 

(1) HTfU'iiiev evx^ioGirov ^^T^vip^uv aTftaTov 
(3) <l>!?\.our d' VTrt;KCo>^(>i.tv €va2.i-0>v n6fHJV. 

Herodotus: iVa rout fiiv ntfHirnuiixxi, Tovg St Cia<j>^eiinotTi. Both 

authors indicate suiu'ise as the time when tlie ships began to 
move. Of Tlieaiistocles's stirring address Herodotus tells 
us, and describes its character (83) : tU Si tVta iV vayra Kpiaaoj 

T(H(Ti yatroai avTiTi^iixer'a oaa Si'i iv uv^fMvov (puiri ical KaTa(TTa(Ti 
iyyiviT<u. TrajmiviaaQ St tovtuv to. Kpiaaio aipiia^ai Kai i^araffXtsac 
(" winding up ) ti/v pfjaiy itrftaivcw tKiXtve. eg Tat; viae- In 

Aeschylus there is of course no mention made of Themistocles, 
the poet's description of the mutual exhortations of the Hel- 
lenes is poetic and ideal (v. 402) : 

"O, sons of the Hellenes, ou! 
Make free the fatherland, win liberty 
For wife and child, our Gods' ancestral seats. 
The tombs of our forefathers : all is now at stake." 

Herodotus says that after the first mutual approach the other 
Greeks backed water in hesitation. But Ameinias of Athens, 
of the demos Pall^ne, rushed forward and made the first 
i/xjioXi'i. This personal notice Aeschylus of course omits, but 
also states distinctly (v. 409) : 

fj/i^e <Y ififiokt'i^ 'HUrfviKfi 

vav(, KaTo^fiavet iravTa <^iiviaai(; reiif 

Kdpvjj.^ 

Tills latter statement Herodotus omits, and I cannot resist 
the impression that he does so because Aeschylus had already 
given this specification. Simply to repeat it he did not 
care.* From the same exact reference to Aeschylus I think 

* Comp. above (iv. 55) : a/.Xviai yap irtpl a'vTuv elpr/rac, idaofiev aiird. 

16 
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we must explain the positive side : he seems eager to supply 
deficiencies in the account of the poet, and to make his 
general statements more exact. lie could easily get material 
for doing this by making inquiries amongst tlio Attic veterans 
around him. 

Verses 412— lo2 are rather a general though vivid image 
of the course and character of the naval engagement than 
an enumeration of specific data and successive facts: at first 
the Persian fleet offered firm resistance (<tirt7x'"), Init soon 
became a lielpless and inert mass on account of its excessive 
bulk, the shi})s impeding and damaging one another, wliile 
the Greek ships battered tliem from all around (;rf/«t i'Saroi) 
" as lisliermen throw tlieir harpoons into luige shoals of 
tunnies." Then the Persians ail turn to flight, and the 
slaughter made amongst them is tremendous. 

After this account tliere was indeed room for specifications 
on the part of Herodotus. 

Tiuis (chapter 8.")) the deportment of the loniaus of the 
Persian fleet is dcsciibed. Herodotus professes to know a 
goodly number of Ionic captains who took Hellenic ships, 
but he prefers, he says, to forbear mentioning any names 
excei)ting the ease of two Samians. He further says that the 
Aeginetans and the Athenians destroyed more of the enemy's 
ships than did the other Greeks, . . . and of single men there 
distinguished themselves Polycritos of Aogina, Eumenes of the 
Attic demos Anagyrus, and Ameinias of the demos Pall^nc, 
the two former probably TfnlifMi>x<>i, like the latter. Herodotus, 
friend of Athens as he was, did not share iu the special 
hatred of Athens (432, sqq. b. c.) against Aegina, nor 
against Corinth and tlie family of the defender of Potidaea 
(431, sqq. B. c), Aristeas of Corinth, son of Adeimantus. 
The Athenian contemporaries of Herodotus made the latter 
out to have fled ignominiously in the battle, with the Corin- 
thian contingent: tovtovq /.uy rmavTij iJKtTuj t^ti biro ' A$r))'uiwt', uli 
fiiyTui a'vToi ye Koiiii'^iwi uf^uiKiiyiuvtri, ((W iv Trimrmai iT<j>ia<; u'vtovq 
Tijs vavfiaxMi: roniioviri ytrirr^aC ixaf)TUi>iei ii (T(j>i i;ai {/ aWrj 

'EXXac (94). Of course Herodotus cannot but insert at some 
length (87-88) the fine episode of Artemisia's cleverness and 
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coolness ; he wislied to give a permanent place to a local 
tradition, of which every Halicarnassian^ may well he supposed 
to liave heen proud. Otlier Herodotcan episodes we may 
pass over. Such are the accounts of the rivalry between tlie 
Aeginetan Polycritus and the Attic commander and hctween 
lonians and Phenicians before Xerxes. Tlic next specific 
datum which suggests an instructive comparison between 
Herodotus and Aeschylus, is the massacre on Psyttaleia. 
Acscliyhis is very explicit (454, sqq.) : " Putting on strongly 
plated armor, they (tlie Hellenes) leaped fi-om the ships, 
round about encircled all the island, so that they (the Per- 
sians) were at loss whither to turn, for tlicy were being 
crnslicd witli stones Inirlcd at them, and ari'ows sent from 
tlie string of the bow struck and destroyed them; finally they 
(the Grceic assaulting party) fall upon them in one rush, 
strike and cut to pieces the ill-fated men, until they had 
destroyed the life of every one." I am rather inclined to 
suggest that Aeschylus himself may have participated in this 
attack, wliich he describes with so accurate detail. Not 
much, it seems, was left to Herodotus to add or specify ; he 
only gives ns the special information that it was Aristidcs 
who headed the attacking i)arty, and that the latter were "a 
good numl.)er of tlie heavy-armed stationed along the coast of 
Salamis." As for detailed descrijition, Herodotus evidently 
omits to repeat the poet's account, l)ut says summarily (95) : 

'A-&ij)'a7o( Ill roi)f lliftmit rove iv rij rtiu'ici tcivti) Kar tipovevaa c 

TraiTOf. 

Again, Aeschylus mentions the seat of Xerxes during the 
battle (466) : 

h^fiav yap e};['e -nvToi^ frayi} crparnv 

Here again there was room for a specification, which Hero- 
dotus does not fail to give (viii. 90) : k-HTi'ifuroi: I'a-o rw ovpei 

TO) avriov 'ZuXa^uvog ru KaXhrai AtyaXeioc* Another indication of 

this attitude of Herodotus towards tlie poet's account we meet 
in the following: Aeschylus (302 sqq.) gives the names of a 

* For though Herodotus wrote at Athens, anil drew many of such data from 
Attic tradition, the scope of the entire work was eminently I'anhellenic, and 
written for all Greeks. 
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considerable numbei- of Persian leaders and nobles amongst 
tlie slain, and frequently adds data of a very precise nature.* 
Artembares, commander of ten thousand horse ; Dadakes, 
commander of one thousand men ; Tenagon, the champion 
of the Bactrians; Lilaeus, Arsames, Argostis, Arctcus of 
Egypt ; Adeucs, Pherosseues, Pharnuchos : these four from the 
same ship ; Matallos, commander of ten thousand ; Arabus 
the Magus; Artames the Bactrian; Amcstris and Amphis- 
treus; noble Ariomardcs of Sardes; Tharybis, tlie admiral of 
two hundred and fifty ships, a Smyrnacan by descent ; and 
Syennesis, the foremost in bravery : 

ix^pnl<^ Tzaftaa x*''iv 



Of all this exact and varied information, Herodotus (89) 
repeats not a single item, but only says summarily: voWoi re 

kO( iiviouarrrol lltpo-fwr Vfii Mi';c(i))' au ruii' (iWiov nv^ifiayfiDV (a7rt?nroi'); 

but he adds one item to the list, and tliat a very important one : 

«7ro /<€!■ t.9-(irt () (T-pancyik 'Apii/Jiyrijc " Ak^e/oi', brother of XcrXCS. 

1 doubt not but that he would in this item give a very material 
supplement to the account of the poet, to which, in other 
respects, his own resources were unable to add anything. 

As for the so-called "flight" of Xerxes, it was to the moral 
and dramatic concc]ition of tiic historian the fifth act of the 
"•[•eat tragedy. Tlic Nemesis of the Gods is elaborated in this 
portion as much as was the v/Jptf of Xerxes in the seventh 
l)Ook, only eight years after the evcnts.f 

Aeschylus gives us verses which show how quickly tradition 
wrought out legendary and mythical elements, and how patri- 
otic feeling added to the abject condition of the vanquished 
foe. Thus, 481, sqq.: 

. . . .o'vK trKitn/ior alpovTai ipvyt'/v. 

li/uXAiiiV, ()/. jih' ii/Kpl Ki<t/mlnr yiivn^ 
iVijiij -timm'Tri;, n'l <Y i'^' uaiiiinTo(. 



* I cannot l>rin;; myself to join the view of Groic, and tbat of Tcuffel in his 
comnieutfiry ; m.iny forms of names I admit may have been treated with poetic 
license. If all this was nothing but poetic flgnrc-painting, Herodotus, from his 
general habit and from his accurate knowledge of Persian language and history, 
would not have failed to give some criticism of it. 

t See Wccklein, 1. c, p. 2.50, sqq. 
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And 489, sqq. : 

Koi Oeaaa^.om ir<5Xe(f imcanavtofilvov^ 
(S/t/it/ re ^.t/i<.t t' aii^i'iTcpa yap f/v raXe 



Here again Herodotus makes additions from the ample 
stores gathered by him from tradition: the army of Xerxes 
not only consumes all the stored grain wherever it passes 
through (for that alone K-apn-ik can be in the late autumn), 
but they also, when that was exhausted, turned to the grass 
and the leaves and bai-k of trees, and likewise devoured all 
tame and wild animals, and left nothing; this they did, 
Herodotus adds with charming epic bi-eadth, from hunger. 
Tlie diseases of which the retiring host is made to suffer in 
Aeschylus, Herodotus increases: tiriXa/Jwr he Xoifiik tc toi- aTparuv 
Kd'i hmfi-fpit) Knr oSoi- t(ji!^f.ipe. Herodotus liimself believes in 
this tradition. If he had not he would have introduced it 
in the way he does the story (118) of Xerxes's setting sail 
from the mouth of the Strymon for Asia direct: JV-t Se i;<u 
(i\\«c oSe Xdyor X«y"/(£roc, <'»£ etc., to which he adds negative 
criticism of his own (119-120). 

Wiiat quick work oral tradition makes witii facts, how it 
adds, snlitracts, invents, biirics, paints over, can be seen in a 
iiundi'cd ways in llie tradition which Herodotus met with and 
honestly gathered. This is all well enough; but that within 
eight years after 480 such a story as the freezing over of the 
Strymon could be started is remarkable (Persae, 495) : 

vvKTt iV h' 7a'v7y ^eoi; 

Xrtfiui'' a ctpiiv dipCTt: ■jzijyvvntv 6i TTttv 
fth lipin- ayvor Xrpv/torng. 

But what follows plainly exhibits the handiwork of pious bias, 
and with Goethe : " Man merkt die Absiclit und man wird 
verstimmt." 

7o TTpIv vnfi/^oir niit^a/inv, Tur^ er\rTo 
AiTfuni yalav ni'Qftvov re 7T/>n(jKin'/~>v. 

The army begins to cross over, but the sun melts the ice and 
many are too late and go down. Tliirlwall l)elievcd this. I 
sliould not go further than believing that Aeschylus believed 
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it. Grote refuses to join Tliii-lwall. Of course. The best 
criticism is the absolute and very significant silence of Herod- 
otus about this r£|f>oc, the untruthfulness or impossibility of 
which to him, the experienced traveller, was too patent. But 
as for the gi-eat king's arrival back at the threshold of Asia, 
the Tlellespontus, both authors leave to him but the barest 
remnant of an army (Pers. 510) : 

1/K01H7/V CKtlntyurri^r^ o'if — o X / o / r i Vf c 
iif tarnw xf>t> -^alav . ... 

and TTcrodolUS (Vni. 11.5) :' un/iywr ri/c irrim-irii: ovhir fitf)o<: 

wt f/Vtir The patriotic and religious idea demanded that 

the contrast between the first crossing and the second should 
be made to appear as strong and striking as possible ; no one 
should fail to see how the r'/>()<c of man cnnuot escape from 
the V'-'''"s <iiid from Ihc Nemesis of tlie (lods. And thus \vc 
may leave* Ihc sultjcct. 



* While I'ligiipjcd ill ;irran^iii{j the mnteii.'il of this series of observations, I 
liiippeiipil to meet, in ;i late miinl)er of Fleckeiseii's .1 \i '77, .1 Initf pagier bv 
G. rj<')csehke: " EjihvfOA-Shtilirn. 1. />/V Srhlitcht Itci SoJaiiiis.** To consider tlie 
.authority nml value of Dioihiriis it iieoil not he saiil was beyond the seope an<l 
limit of this pajier. I.oeschke takis ii|) Dioilorns xi. 18, whieli sieins to say that 
tln! (Ireoks, in .inilhi;/ mit nfllie siiiind, met the Persians, whose line of battle ha<l 
never lici^n drawn n]i in any p.irt of the sound itsi If The ainonnt of twisiinfj 
anil Procmslean treatment to wliiih Aeschylus, and especially Herodotus, are 
snbjei ted to •^ain stnne kind of seniblanee to this view is enornnnis. Tin- fictitious 
rcsnlts will hardly stand, and the entire paper is a )iaitifnl effort of -elf-deception. 



